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A PRAYER 

For  now  all  hope  of  peace  is  smashed. 

“Snatch  arms!  Forget  the  dove! 

The  hawks  of  war  are  high! 

Beware,  lest  you  are  torn  by  horned  talon!” 

Yes,  this,  and  only  this,  is  all  we  heed. 

And  yet,  before  we  plunge  into  the  midst 
Of  sabered  fields  all  damp  with  blood, 

I beg  you  pause  to  pray.  . . . 

To  pray  that  should  this  terror  ever  end. 

Someone  will  see  that  it  will  cease 
Until  the  very  stars  burn  out; 

That  it  will  never  rise  again 

To  sow  its  deadly  seeds  of  human  blight. 

Yes,  pray,  with  all  devotion  you  can  find. 

For  should  this  someone  fail  to  hear  your  quest, 

And  fail  to  lead  us  back  to  sanity.  . . . 

T tremble  at  this  awful  thought. 

For  I can  see  this  world  in  future  time, 

A planet  void  of  life 
Still  circling  ’round  the  sun. 

Alexander  Traverso 
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TRIUMPH 


Standing  stiff  and  motionless  beside 
the  table,  Andre  Demers  could  feel  the 
blood  pounding  in  his  temples  while  a 
gray  shrouding  mist  gathered  before  his 
dark,  unblinking  eyes.  It  was  always 
like  that  whenever  the  Lieutenant  re- 
sorted to  torture — not  torture  of  the 
body,  but  a more  subtle  kind  warranted 
to  inflict  deep  hurt  on  the  mind  of  the 
sensitive  French  boy. 

"Never  was  there  a good  Frenchman! 
the  German  repeated. 

Andre’s  strong,  slender  fingers  tight- 
ened at  his  sides.  It  took  strength  to 
maintain  self-control  when  you  felt  an 
almost  overpowering  urge  to  leap  and 
to  strike.  That,  of  course,  was  what  the 
Lieutenant  wanted  him  to  do.  It  would 
be  a triumph — and  would  also  provide 
an  excuse  to  use  physical  violence  on 
the  boy  in  the  presence  of  his  mother. 

“You  and  your  kind  are  like  animals, 
lacking  decency  and  culture!  Andre 
jerked  his  head  upward,  but  the  sound 
of  his  mother  in  the  adjoining  room 
brought  him  swiftly  to  his  senses.  It 
was  merely  a slight  clearing  of  the 
throat,  but  it  was  as  if  his  mother  had 
said  to  him.  “Beware!  This  Nazi  officer, 
who  has  been  billeted  upon  us,  hopes 
you  will  lose  your  head.  He  is  like  so 
many  others  here  in  our  native  France: 
he  is  in  an  ugly  mood  because  the  war 
goes  so  badly.  I beseech  you.  give  him 
no  offence!’’ 

The  Lieutenant's  deep-set  eyes  seem- 
ed to  glitter  in  the  evening  twilight. 
Again  the  boy  felt  that  almost  over- 
powering urge  to  leap  and  to  strike,  but 
again  the  gentle  purposeful  clearing  of 
the  throat  held  him  motionless;  he 
knew  it  couldn’t  go  on  like  this  much 
longer.  He  was  weakening.  . . . 

“Speak  up!”  the  Lieutenant  said 
sharply.  Andre  looked  full  at  him. 
noting  his  eyes.  They  were  cold,  fear- 


less— yet  he  knew  they  could  change. 
He  had  seen  them  change  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Hauptmann,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  area.  Sometimes  the 
Hauptmann,  who  was  much  older,  came 
to  the  house  to  give  the  younger  officer 
an  order — and  then  the  deep-set  eyes 
were  neither  hard  nor  cold  nor  fearless. 
Andre  knew  that  the  Lieutenant  feared 
the  Hauptmann.  “Speak  up!  I asked 
you  a question!” 

Andre  shook  his  head,  eyes  downcast, 
the  blood  pounding  more  violently  than 
ever  in  his  temples.  If  only  he  dared 
cite  the  long  list  of  great  men  the  French 
had  produced!  But  if  he  were  to  do 
that,  the  other  would  make  insulting  re- 
marks. and  then  Andre  would  lose  his 
temper.  "I  have  nothing  to  say,”  he 
replied  at  last. 

The  Lieutenant  smiled  with  tight  lips 
— a gloating,  triumphant  smile.  Turn- 
ing. he  strode  toward  the  stairway — a 
young  man  scarcely  twenty,  strong  of 
body,  a splendid  specimen  of  Hitler 
youth.  As  he  mounted  the  stairs  to  his 
room.  Andre  made  his  way  into  the 
low-ceilinged  kitchen  and.  dropping  into 
a chair,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The 
room  was  chilled  with  death-like  silence 
and  dampness.  He  could  smell  the  moist 
soot  from  the  fireplace  and  hear  the 
mournful  stirring  of  the  winds  behind 
the  house — one  of  the  poorest  houses  in 
the  beautiful  old  hill-town.  He  remem- 
bered how  his  father  used  to  enjoy  the 
sound  of  the  wind  at  evening — his  good, 
kind  father  whom  the  Gestapo  had  taken 
from  them — as  a hostage. 

Cool  fingers  were  stroking  his  dark 
hair.  His  mother’s  whispered  words 
reached  him  softly:  “My  son.  I am  proud 
of  you!” 

“Yes,  but  next  time — ” 

“Hush,  not  so  loud;”  she  warned  him. 

He  swallowed  hard  and  slowly  raised 
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his  head.  “The  Lieutenant  knows  I lack 
the  strength  to  remain  docile,”  he  pro- 
tested." Next  time  perhaps  I shall  yield 
to  impulse,  and — ” 

“No,  my  son,”  his  mother  interrupted 
him  again.  “Remember,  the  Lieutenant 
knows  no  discipline  save  the  discipline 
of  violence.  What  good  to  denounce  or 
strike  such  a man?” 

“It  would  be  a satisfaction,”  the  boy 
replied  bitterly.  “Yes,  even  though  he 
might  kill  me!” 

Mother  shook  her  head  sadly.  “There 
are  other  ways  of  gaining  satisfaction," 
she  said. 

Andre  rose  and  returned  to  the  living- 
room.  In  a dim  corner  stood  the  piano 
his  father  had  bought  for  him  in  pre- 
war times.  Even  as  a small  boy  he  had 
had  talent,  and  he  had  practised  dili- 
gently. The  piano  had  been  silent  since 
the  coming  of  the  Germans,  but  now  he 
felt  a sudden  longing  to  play  it.  to  voice 
his  suffering  in  the  solemn  measures  of 
the  Rachmaninoff  Prelude  or  of  Chopin’s 
Funeral  March. 

Crossing  the  splintered  floor,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  instrument.  Once  more 
the  mist  gathered  before  his  eyes.  He 
tightened  his  hands  till  the  nails  dug 
deep  into  his  palms,  calloused  from  long 
hours  of  work  each  day  in  the  fields — 
work  for  the  German  masters.  No,  he 
would  not  play  the  Prelude  or  the  Fu- 
neral March,  for  then  the  Lieutenant 
would  know  he  was  suffering  and  would 
smile  iu  triumph.  He  would  play  some- 
thing else — something  gay!  It  would  not 
l>e  easy,  but  he  could  do  it.  knowing 
that  he  would  thereby  be  voicing  his 
defiance.  What  did  it  matter  if  the 
Lieutenant  should  beat  him?  lie  would 
play.  . . . 

With  eyes  closed,  he  let  his  fingers 
travel  over  the  keyboard,  and  presently 
he  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  playing, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  his  father,  who 
had  always  loved  to  listen  to  him.  The 


piece  he  had  chosen  was  gay,  yes;  but  it 
was  full  of  tenderness  and  longing,  the 
music  of  clear  water  among  mossy  stones, 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  of  birds  joy- 
fully calling,  of  blue  skies  and  spring 
flowers,  of  love  and  friendship  and  all 
that  is  good  in  life.  It  went  on  and  on 
like  a swift-flowing  brook,  filling  the 
small  house,  filling  the  heart  and  the 
mind  and  the  soul.  . . . 

He  was  unaware  of  his  mother  in  the 
doorway,  eyes  wide  with  fear,  a thin 
hand  clutching  her  throat.  Nor  did  he 
hear  the  sound  of  hob-nailed  boots  des- 
cending the  stairs — a heavy  threatening 
sound.  He  was  in  a bright  world  of  his 
own  creation,  lost  amid  the  beauty  of 
the  music. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  Lieuten- 
ant stood  with  fists  clenched,  his  menac- 
ing gaze  fixed  on  the  mother. 

“Andre!”  she  suddenly  cried.  “Stop 
playing!  The  Lieutenant  is  angry.  He 
does  not  like  it!  O,  my  son— please!” 

II  er  words  reached  him  only  as  a blur 
of  sound.  It  was  the  opening  of  the 
door  and  the  sudden  draught  of  cold  air 
that  brought  him  back  to  reality.  His 
fingers  faltered,  and  as  he  jerked  his 
head  about,  he  felt  his  heart  contract. 
His  mother  was  between  him  and  the 
Lieutenant,  her  hands  lifted  appealingly 
— and  in  the  doorway  stood  a tall 
familiar  figure. 

“What  is  this  nonsense?”  he  heard 
the  Hauptmann  exclaim.  “Woman, 
what  are  you  afraid  of?”  He  strode  in- 
side and  closed  the  door,  then  stood 
glowering  at  the  Lieutenant,  who  took 
a step  backward.  For  several  seconds 
the  room  was  strangely  silent.  During 
the  brief  period  it  was  as  if  the  older  man 
reached  a clear  understanding  of  what 
had  happened,  for  shifting  his  angry 
gaze  from  his  fellow-officer,  he  said  in  a 
harsh  voice  of  Andre,  “You  will  finish 
your  piece!” 

Bewildered  and  frightened,  the  boy 
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bent  over  the  keyboard  again.  There 
were  only  a few  more  measures,  and  he 
played  them  as  best  he  could — clumsily, 
hesitantly,  no  longer  sure  of  himself. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  Hauptmann 
said  to  him,  “Tomorrow,  when  you  are 
calm.  I wish  to  hear  the  whole  piece.” 
Then,  turning  upon  the  Lieutenant,  he 
exclaimed,  “Gott.  it  is  beautiful,  that 
song — good  German  music!  Is  it  not 
beautiful,  Herr  Lieutenant?” 

It  was  then  that  Andre  felt  a sudden 
surge  of  triumph.  Looking  at  the  Lieu- 
tenant, he  knew  the  young  officer  wanted 
to  protest,  but  did  not  dare — because  of 
fear.  “Ja,  Herr  Hauptmann,”  he  said; 
“it  is  truly  beautiful.” 

The  Hauptmann  drew  a written  order 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  him, 
at  the  same  time  speaking  in  short,  crisp 
sentences.  When  he  was  through,  the 
boy  knew  the  Lieutenant  had  been  trans- 


ferred to  duty  elsewhere  and  would  no 
longer  be  billeted  at  the  house.  . . . 

After  the  two  Germans  had  gone,  while 
his  mother  was  finishing  her  work  in  the 
kitchen,  Andre  sat  alone  in  the  darkness 
of  the  living-room.  It  was  good  to  be 
alone  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  . . . 

What  was  it  the  Lieutenant  said? 
“Where  can  you  point  to  a Frenchman 
of  worth — living  or  dead  . . .”  Here 
Andre,  a French  lad  seated  at  a French 
piano,  had  played  an  immortal  French 
song  L'heure  Exquise,  written  by  Regin- 
aldo  Hahn— a Frenchman;  and  the 
Hautpmann  had  called  it  beautiful,  and 
the  Lieutenant  had  had  to  agree  with 
him!  The  boy  smiled  in  the  darkness. 
Ah,  his  mother  was  right.  Violence  was 
not  necessary.  Satisfaction  could  come 
in  other  ways.  . . . 

Sumner  R.  Silton,  ’47 


WE'VE  A JOB  TO  DO,  FELLOWS 

1 he  United  States  has  been  at  war  for  more  than  two  years.  As  a high 
school  student,  what  does  that  mean  to  you?  Does  it  mean  anything  more  than 
just  food  rationing,  fewer  parties,  less  driving,  and  scarcity  of  commodities? 
Does  it  mean  more  than  being  bored  when  a War  Bond  appeal  is  being  made? 
Do  you  skeptically  shrug  your  shoulders  at  patriotic  posters?  Just  what  DOES 
this  war  mean  to  VOX  ? 

To  many  high  school  boys,  the  present  struggle  means  only  those  things 
mentioned,  and  no  more.  To  those  with  brothers  or  sisters  in  service,  it  may 
mean  a little  more.  Lip  to  now,  the  war  has  been  merely  exciting,  for  the 
average  high  school  boy.  We’re  having  a great  time — doing  less  work,  joking 
around,  making  a picnic  out  of  things  like  physical  education  periods.  Many 
teachers  are  in  service;  newer  ones  may  be  incompetent;  older  men  cannot  control 
war  conditions.  As  a result,  we’re  doing  much  less  work. 

We  Seniors,  who  are  almost  eighteen  and  are  within  “Greeting”  distance, 
don’t  seem  to  care  any  more.  We’ll  be  in  the  service  soon;  so  why  not  have 
a good  time  while  we  can?  There  are  many  more  enjoyable  things  to  do  than 
studying.  Lower  classmen  are  slackening,  too.  The  College  Board  Exams,  as 
we  knew  them,  are  gone.  As  the  incentive  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  work, 
they  have  been  removed.  Not  only  have  they  been  removed  for  the  student, 
but  also  for  the  teacher.  The  latter  no  longer  has  to  achieve  the  goal  of  prepar- 
ing the  student  for  the  “College  Boards”.  With  classes  interrupted  by  food 
rationing,  illness,  induction,  it  has  become  impossible  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  of  past  years. 
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As  high  school  boys,  you  and  I are  doing  a lazy  job.  Don’t  laugh.  You 
know  as  well  as  I that  it’s  true.  We’re  doing  a rotten  job.  We  re  too  young 
for  service,  and  yet  we  can't  all  quit  school  for  war  jobs.  Our  place  is  in  school. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  have  to  loaf.  No  one  else  is  loafing.  Our  boys  at  the 
fronts  aren't  loafing.  Our  defense  workers  aren't  loafing.  Our  leaders  aren’t 
lying  down  on  the  job.  Think  it  over. 

All  right,  what  can  we  do?  WE  CAN  KEEP  ON  WITH  OUR  WORK, 
STUDYING,  LEARNING,  INCREASING  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  AND  BET- 
TERING OL'R  CHANCES  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  .Just  because  there's  a war 
on,  we  have  less  reason  than  ever  to  quit.  When  peace  is  won,  life  will  still 
go  on.  Yes,  there'll  be  some  changes  made.  Men  have  plans  for  a better  world 
after  this  mess  is  over.  It's  going  to  take  brains  to  shape  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
The  man  with  a head  on  his  shoulders  is  going  to  get  ahead.  The  ignorant  will 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

There  will  be  millions  coming  home  after  the  war.  They’ll  have  to  have 
jobs.  Why  jeopardize  YOLTR  chances  for  success?  Get  something  to  stand  on 
while  you’re  still  in  school.  You  may  not  be  able  to  later.  Get  in  as  much 
studying  as  you  can.  Do  the  work.  Do  it  for  your  own  sake.  Cooperate  with 
your  teachers.  Be  eager,  earnest  students.  Have  confidence  in  your  instructors. 
They  want  to  help  you  if  you’ll  let  them. 

The  war  we  are  engaged  in  at  present  is  not  just  “another  war.”  It  isn't 
like  the  War  of  1018  when  warring  nations  abided  by  the  Articles  of  War. 
There  are  no  more  rules  and  regulations  in  this  war.  Everything  goes.  This 
is  a fight  for  life,  a struggle  for  survival.  Its  importance  can  never  be  over- 
estimated. 

We  must  keep  on  the  job,  boys,  keep  working,  get  into  college,  make 
the  most  of  our  opportunities.  That’s  what  we’re  fighting  for,  isn't  it?  Let's 
help  all  we  can.  It's  a small  way  of  showing  we're  interested.  Let’s  remember 
our  obligations  to  our  families  and  to  society.  Let's  not  try  to  grow  up  too 
fast.  Just  because  big  brother  is 'off  to  war  is  no  reason  to  forget  our  obligations 
to  ourselves.  Wild  parties,  smoking,  drinking  are  not  indications  of  growing  up. 
They  are  quite  the  reverse.  We're  fighting  for  a better  world — a clean,  decent, 
pleasant  world.  Let’s  start  building  right  here — right  now.  Kolovson,  '44 
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Camp  Van  Dorn,  Miss. 

Jan.  13,  1944 


To  the  staff  of  the  Register: 

I just  received  the  November  issue  of  the 
Register  and  I can  not  tell  you  how  much  it 
meant  to  me.  Despite  war-time  restrictions 
and  hardships,  you  are  doing  a bang-up  job. 
As  they  would  say  in  the  army,  the  Register 
is  still  “on  the  beam." 

Many  thanks  and  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

(Pvt.)  Alfred  H.  Rosenthal 


YOU  CANT  WIN 


January  drew  close,  and  with  it  my 
parents’  anniversary.  I needed  cash 
badly,  as  the  French  would  say,  “toute 
de  suite.”  The  answer  to  my  problem 
came  over  the  radio  one  Sunday  night. 
The  program  was  called  “Take  It,  or 
Give  It  Back.”  Why  couldn’t  I,  a Latin 
School  student,  win  money  by  answering 
a few  simple  questions?  The  announcer 
said  that  the  program  would  be  held  in 
our  town  on  the  next  week.  That  was 
my  big  chance. 

W1  len  the  time  came  for  the  broad- 
cast, sure  enough  I managed  to  be  one 
of  the  contestants.  With  great  pride, 
but  knocking  knees,  I was  introduced  by 
the  quiz-master  to  the  audience.  When  I 
mentioned  the  school  I attended,  the 
audience  gasped.  (I  think  that’s  what 
they  did.)  I chose  for  my  category 
“Current  Events.”  I figured  that  that 
should  be  a snap. 

The  first  question,  a baby  could  have 
answered.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Allied  Nations  are  fighting  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  second  question,  “Locate 


Berlin,”  I hastily  answered  by  saying, 
"In  ruins.”  The  announcer  shot  me  a 
dirty  look,  but  he  had  to  satisfy  the 
people  who  were  roaring,  so  we  went  on 
with  the  third  question. 

Thus  we  went  on  to  the  last  ques- 
tion for  sixty-four  dollars.  I thought 
of  all  the  presents  I could  get  with  the 
money,  and  someone  yelled  out,  “You'll 
be  sorry.”  Then  he  asked:  “What  is 
the  name  of  a large  city  in  Russia,  re- 
cently recaptured  by  the  Red  Army?” 

I hesitated  a moment  to  think  of  the 
right  pronunciation,  and  then,  with  a 
deep  guttural  sound,  cleared  my  throat. 
The  announcer  then  said,  “Sorry,  but 
that  is  wrong.  The  answer  is  Dnepro- 
petrovsk. But  here  is  a box  of  Krispy’s 
Crunchy  Crackling  Crackers.  Next  con- 
testant, please.  Your  name?” 

With  a dazed  look,  I left  the  stage. 
Here  I have  the  money!  there  I haven’t. 
Gee,  life  is  funny.  Oh,  well;  my  folks 
will  appreciate  the  card  I sent  them, 
anyway. 


A.  L.  Goldsmith,  ’45 
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TOWN  HALL  OF  THF  AIR 

TOLERANCE  REASON  JUSTICE 

AMERICA'S  TOWN  MEETING  OF  THE  AIR 

Presented  by  Town  Hall  and  the  Blue  Network 
Dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  an  honestly  informed  public  opinion 


This  inscription,  blazoned  in  white  on  a blue  background,  greeted  the 
guests  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School,  on  Thursday  evening,  December  9.  Before  the  preliminary  ad- 
dresses were  begun,  the  Boston  Public  Schools  Symphony  Band  played  several 
numbers. 

Dr.  Gill  is,  our  assistant  superintendent,  opened  the  preliminary  exercises, 
followed  by  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Clement  Norton,  all  of  whom  pointed  out  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  meetings  such  as  this  one.  Mr.  Denny,  moderator 
of  Town  Hall,  then  explained  to  members  of  the  audience,  their  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. As  those  who  have  been  to  radio  broadcasts  know,  the  signals  for 
applause  and  quiet  were  explained. 

At  8:30,  the  program  went  on  the  air.  Fred  Cole  announced  it,  and  the 
“Town  Crier”  rang  his  bell  as  usual.  (In  case  you're  interested,  Mr.  Russell  E. 
Offhaus  had  this  job).  Mr.  Denny  explained  the  subject  and  asked  each  of  the 
speakers  for  his  or  her  short  opinion  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

After  a short  interview  about  his  hobbies,  which  were  basketball,  tennis 
and  music,  William  McMahan  delivered  his  address.  "Bill”  is  from  Arkansas, 
but  you  did  not  need  the  program  to  tell  you  that  he  was  from  the  Southwest. 
His  characteristic  drawl  immediately  located  him.  He  took  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question,  which  read:  “Should  the  government  subsidize  college  education 
after  the  war?” 

The  next  speaker,  Fred  Hickman,  upon  questioning,  revealed  that  he  played 
the  piano,  organ,  and  string  bass.  Fred’s  contention  was  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  not  subsidize  college  education.  He  thought  that  the  management 
of  college  education,  slightly  subsidized,  should  be  left  to  the  states. 

Mary  Gracey,  the  other  affirmative  speaker,  was  pretty  and  petite.  She 
had  a hard  job  reaching  the  microphone,  which  had  been  extended  for  the  taller 
boys.  Mary’s  slight  cold  affected  her  voice  somewhat. 

The  final  speaker  was  our  own  Kevin  MacGovern.  His  address  was  force- 
ful and  declamatory.  Kevin  maintained  that  we  should  live  by  our  government 
but  not  off  it.  He  claimed  that  enough  scholarships  and  cooperative  plans  exist 
to  make  further  subsidy  unnecessary. 

Ma  vor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  spoke  next,  summing  up  for  the  speakers.  Then 
came  the  question-and-answer  period.  Mr.  Denny  started  the  ball  rolling  by 
asking  a few  of  the  mailed  questions.  After  these  had  been  answered,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  questions  from  the  audience. 
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Perhaps  we  should  now  tell  how  these  Town  Meetings  of  the  Air  are  run. 
The  topic  for  discussion  is  published  two  weeks  in  advance.  Those  who  receive 
the  Town  Meeting  Bulletin  write  in  their  questions.  During  the  broadcast, 
assistant  moderators  roam  the  aisles  with  question  blanks,  which  have  spaces 
for  (1)  the  speaker  to  whom  the  question  is  addressed,  (2)  the  question,  and  (3) 
the  name  and  address  of  the  questioner.  If  this  question  is  approved  by  the 
aisle  moderator,  he  hands  the  questioner  a colored  card  corresponding  to  the 
indicated  speaker.  After  the  question  has  been  asked,  the  card  is  given  back  to 
the  aisle  moderator. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  program  each  of  the  participants  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal.  After  the  program  was  off  the  air,  Mr.  Denny  spoke  on  free 
speech  and  point  of  view.  After  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  concluded,  the 
audience  of  some  1600  departed. 

On  our  way  out,  we  decided  that  the  speakers  were  representative  American 
youth  of  the  best  type.  These  boys  and  girls  were  really  something  to  be  proud 
of.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  (and  I think  I quote)  could  we  find  four 
young  people  get  up  before  an  audience  and  speak  so  freely.  Dr.  Collins  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  work  in  arranging  the  broadcast. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  broadcast  has  been  only  the  first  of  a series  of  such 
“Junior  Town  Meetings.” 
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TOWN  MEETING  ECHOES 

The  open  forum,  a device  used  in  our  Debating  Club  for  several  years, 
had  a try-out  with  a larger  audience  in  the  Assembly  Hall  when  Town  Hall  came 
to  the  Latin  School.  ............ 

. . . The  performance  showed  that  there  is  more  in  the  head  of  our  young  people 
than  Frank  Sinatra  and  the  latest  thing  in  swing — according  to  Mayor  Tobin. 
. . . Loudspeakers  had  been  installed  in  the  lunchroom,  to  take  care  of  late- 
comers and  any  overflow.  When  the  doors  were  open,  they  made  a wonderful 
echo  in  the  assembly  hall  proper,  which  drove  the  engineers  to  distraction.  The 
stage  was  a tangle  of  wires,  microphones,  telephones,  chairs,  and  other  “impedi- 
menta'', that  must  have  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  stage  crew.  Messrs.  C.  M. 
Hutson  and  II.  Alexander,  the  engineers,  were  very  helpful  in  explaining  some 
of  the  backstage  procedure.  One  very  interesting  gadget  is  the  decibel  meter. 
This  shows  fluctuations  in  the  loudness  of  noise  going  through  the  microphone. 
They  are  very  sensative  and  show  even  the  slightest  variation  in  a speaker’s 
voice.  It  was  fun  to  watch  this  dial  while  Clement  Norton  was  speaking.  The 
needle  hammered  like  mad  at  the  stop-peg  at  the  top  of  the  dial’s  capacity.  . . . 
. . . The  ushering  service  was  quite  efficient.  At  the  beginning  there  were  about 
sixteen  usherettes,  representing  most  of  the  girls’  schools  of  Boston,  and  twenty 
ushers.  The  girls,  who  were  all  beautiful,  wore  evening  gowns  which  can  best 
be  described  by.  “M-m-m-m-m-m.”  The  boys  wore  full  dress  (drill  uniforms, 
of  course)  and  consisted  of  our  own  “commissioned”  officers.  Dr.  Collins’s  “men” 
wore  white  carnations  to  give  the  affair  class. 

. . . After  the  broadcast,  we  couldn’t  even  take  the  usherettes  to  Howard  John- 
son's; unfortunately  about  a thousand  people  had  gotten  there  before  us.  . . . 
. . . All  in  all,  it  was  an  evening  to  remember.  Elliot  Shapiro,  ’44 


THE  MEANDER 
ON  READING  ANABASIS 

Crystal  white,  the  waters  that  will  be  Meander  spurt  up. 

Up,  from  the  secret  pools  beneath  the  palace  of  the  king. 

Down  the  ebon  corridors  they  tumult,  hastening  to  the  sun. 

Then  egress  gained,  they  gush  forth,  splash  on  silver  sand,  and  sing. 

The  waters,  now  blue,  and  called  Meander,  seemed  pleased  at  their  new  name. 
For  placidly  they  cross  the  verdant  park  of  Cyrus  bold, 

And  while  they  glide,  they  seep  through  river  banks  and  spread  beneath  the  plain. 
And  citrus  trees  drink  deep  of  their  sweet  gifts,  to  bear  their  fruits  of  gold. 

But  now  these  waters,  though  they  feel  the  sun  and  ripple  in  the  winds, 

And  seem  as  if  to  doze,  content  to  twist  and  curve  in  any  way, 

Yet  ’neath  those  sleepy  waves  the  restless  waters  never  stop,  but  look 
To  the  time  when  they  will  sweep  into  the  sea,  their  first  free  day! 

Alexander  Traverso 
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ADVENTURES  IN  ADVERTISING 


I gazed  long  at  the  sign  on  the  door 
marked  “Private”.  Usually  I do  not  read 
anything  designated  as  “Private”,  but 
this  was  the  door  of  the  Amalgamated 
Advertising  Association.  According  to 
the  “ad”,  the  company  wanted  a man 
with  original  ideas. 

I had  no  illusions  concerning  my  quali- 
fications for  the  job.  Being  a Latin 
School  boy,  I was  sure  of  myself.  In 
fact,  the  corporation  was  very  fortunate 
in  obtaining  my  services.  Of  course,  get- 
ting up  at  eight  o’clock  (virtually  the 
middle  of  night)  to  apply  didn’t  exactly 
please  me,  especially  after  being  accus- 
tomed to  rising  at  9:30  to  get  to  school 
on  time  at  9:59  A.M.  However,  I'm 
not  narrow-minded  and  was  willing  to 
wait  a year  or  two  when  I became  vice- 
president  before  returning  to  a more 
reasonable  hour  of  awakening. 

I entered  the  spacious,  well-carpeted 
room.  Assuming  the  strut  I had  picked 
up  by  watching  members  of  the  B.L.S. 
football  squad  roaming  through  the  cor- 
ridors, I ambled  up  to  the  tall,  blonde, 
blue-eyed  secretary.  He  was  handsome. 

“I  am  from  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
have  come  in  answer  to  your  ad.  I be- 
lieve I have  the  answer  to  your  prob- 
lems.” 

To  say  the  young  man  was  astounded 
by  my  poise  is  putting  it  mildly.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet  like  a jack  out  of  a 
box  and  disappeared  into  the  next  room. 

Secretary  No.  2 lost  no  time  in  dash- 
ing out  to  greet  me.  After  seating  me 
in  a huge  easy  chair  and  lighting  me  an 
El  Ropo,  he  asked,  “Now,  what  is  this 
I can  do  for  you,  yes?” 

After  a couple  of  puffs  of  that  El  Ropo, 
I felt  like  asking  for  a stomach  pump, 
but  like  all  true  Latin  School  gentlemen, 
I remembered  my  manners.  “I  am  from 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  have  a few 
ideas  on  advertising  for  you,”  I ex- 


plained. 

"One  moment,”  he  said,  and  once  more 
I was  alone. 

The  door  flew  open  a moment  later, 
and  Secretary  No.  3 blew  in.  Clearly 
he  was  intent  upon  verifying  a rumor 
which  seemed  lo  persist  in  that  house. 

“What  is  it?"  he  snapped. 

“I’m  from  Latin  School,”  I snapped 
right  back,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
eye.  “Don't  bother  to  apologize.” 

He  took  a deep  breath  and  pro- 
nounced, “So  I heard!  What  are  you 
that  it  is  that  you  are?  Please  delay 
the  pardon,  and  follow  me.” 

I was  shown  into  a large  room  which 
contained  a large  desk  in  front  of  a 
large  man.  Either  that,  or  he  was  the 
Golden  Terror  in  disguise.  At  a nod 
from  him,  the  secretary  withdrew. 

“You  are  here.  Why?  Yes?” 

"I  understand  an  original  style  -of  ad- 
vertising it  is  that  you  are  looking  for, 
yes?  ( They  had  me  doing  it.)  I have 
the  newest,  most  original  forms  of  ad- 
vertising ever  devised.  I never  took 
much  notice  of  advertising  before,  but 
it  has  become  so  bad  lately  that  I can 
stand  it  no  longer.  For  instance,  the 
other  day  I was  startled  as  I turned  on 
my  radio  to  hear  a sinister  and  mysteri- 
ous voice  ask  in  guarded  tones,  “What 
IS  the  new  14-day  Palm  Olive  plan?”, 
followed  by  another  voice,  equally 
hushed  and  mysterious,  “Yes,  what  IS 
the  new  14-day  Palm  Olive  plan?”  How 
should  I know,  and  furthermore  why 
should  I care?  Before  I could  answer, 
another  voice  booms,  “How  would  YOU 
like  some  extra  cash?”  What  a ques- 
tion! The  Mid-Winter  Dance  coming 
the  11th,  and  he  wants  to  know  can  I 
use  some  extra  cash.  Oh,  brother,  ever 
since  I met  my  girl,  I haven’t  been  able 
to  eat,  drink,  smoke,  or  go  about  my 
business.  I’m  always  broke.  That’s 
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not  bad  enough,  but  some  sultry-voiced 
lass  has  to  come  along  and  try  to  per- 
suade me  to  get  off  the  wagon  by  whis- 
pering very  sweetly  over  and  over  again, 
“Virginia  Dare,  Virginia  Dare.”  And 
after  she  goes  through  that  routine  a 
half  dozen  times,  some  wise  Alec  pops 
up  with,  “Will  you  repeat  that,  please?” 

“Magazines  are  no  better.  As  I turn 
the  cover,  a large,  imposing  statement 
in  bold  type  hits  me  with  ‘American 
energy  will  win.’  Will  win  what?  Un- 
derneath it  beseeches  me  to  obtain  the 
necessary  energy  by  drinking  Pepsi- 
Cola, the  stuff  that  hits  the  spot  for 
only  a nickel.  I spilled  some  one  day, 
and  it  burnt  a hole  right  through  my 
pants.  On  the  following  page,  I am 
urged  to  be  ‘Summer  Lovely  with  — 
Toushay.’  Still  another  ad  advises  me  to 
travel  more  and  explains  how  to  see 
twice  as  much  on  a trip  to  West  Rox- 
bury. 

“Well,  sir,  these  ads  are  all  right;  but 
I have  prepared  a new  and  revolution- 
ary method  of  advertising.  My  idea  is 
to  stop  antagonizing  the  reader  or  list- 
ener and  to  come  right  out  in  a frank, 
open,  friendly  manner.  To  illustrate  my 
point,  I have  brought  along  one  or  two 
examples.  For  instance, 

ARE  YOU  TIRED? 

Then  why  don’t  you  try  sleep? 
Take  two  12-hour  doses  daily. 
CAN  BE  TAKEN  IN  CLASS 
Get  some  at  your  nearest  bed. 

"Notice  the  easy,  familiar  swing  of  the 
lines.  Nothing  antagonizing  or  impos- 
ing about  that.  Why,  it  makes  you 
want  to  sleep  your  life  away.” 

For  a moment,  the  old  man’s  eyes 
closed  in  thought.  lie  seemed  to  sense 
the  tremendous  possibilities  of  such  an 
ad.  Why,  it  would  have  people  all  over 
the  country  sleeping  every  night.  I 
pressed  home  my  point  with  another 
masterpiece. 


ARE  YOU  THIRSTY? 

DO  YOU  NEED  A BATH? 

Then  why  don't  you  try  water?* 

Go  to  your  nearest  fountain  and  try 
water  just  once.  Comes  in  two  conveni- 
ent forms  for  bathing,  also.  But  whether 
in  the  shower,  bathtub,  or  at  the  foun- 
tain— with  those  who  know — it’s  water, 
2 to  1. 

* Accepted  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Has  been  given  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval. 

The  old  gentleman's  face  just  cracked 
up  with  pleasure.  He  spoke.  “Young 
man,  your  ideas,  I'll  admit,  are  unlike 
any  I’ve  ever  heard  before.  In  fact,  I 
think  you’re  wasting  your  time  on  such 
trifles.  Now,  let  me  give  you  an  illus- 
tration of  MY  idea  of  your  idea.” 

HADES 

Have  you  heard  of  Hades,  the  most 
popular  winter  resort  of  all  times? 

Warm  all  year  round. 

A place  where  you  can  really  raise 
the  Devil. 

Why  don't  YOU  go  to  Hades  at  once? 

M.  G.  Kolovson,  '44 

Though  spring  has  come  again. 

Can  it  restore  last  summer’s  rest? 

Can  waking,  tender  bud 

Make  us  relive  those  times  so  blest? 

Will  softest  western  breeze 

Reblow  and  kindle  last  year’s  warmth? 

Again  shall  we  see  those 

Whose  faces  used  to  come  with  spring? 

Ah.  ves,  we  have  the  bud; 

And  with  it.  yea,  the  warming  sun. 

The  breeze,  the  rest,  we  have. 

But  yet  those  faces  have  not  come, 

For  they  went  off  to  war 

When  last  year’s  happy  summer  died. 

Alexander  Traverso 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Many  a Latin  School  graduate  has 
proved  his  worth  in  later  life,  but  the 
field  of  battle  is  still  probably  the  best 
testing  place  for  courage,  and  endur- 
ance, and  skill.  Lieut.  Paul  A.  Farrell, 
a former  foreign  correspondent  for 
Reuters,  the  British  News  Agency  re- 
lates in  one  of  his  letters  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Major  Joseph  Berkowitz,  '£6,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  under  the  bombing  and  straf- 
ing nightmares  of  the  South  Pacific, 
where  as  many  men  succumb  to  the 
ravages  of  malaria  as  to  Japanese  bul- 
lets. He  describes  in  glowing  terms  the 
doctor’s  “unalterable  devotion  to  duty 
and  utter  contempt  of  fear  despite  the 
most  trying  of  obstacles,”  which  oc- 
casioned a colonel  of  infantry  to  re- 
mark: “It  must  be  the  prayers  of  his 
Irish  friends  back  home  that  guide  him 
like  a protecting  star.”  Major  Berko- 
witz’s  ambition,  upon  graduating  from 
the  Latin  School,  was  “to  become  a 
French  professor  at  Harvard”;  but  his 
eventual  station  was  very  different  from 
such  a safe  and  secure  position  as  a 
college  mentor.  Before  the  war  Major 
Berkowitz  made  his  home  in  Brockton, 
and  has  a brother  in  the  senior  class.  . . . 

The  Silver  Star  has  been  awarded  to 
Major  Walter  H.  Grant.  ’33,  for  hero- 
ism in  action.  The  son  of  a dynamic 
football  player.  Grant  has  evidently  ac- 
quired some  of  his  father's  dynamite; 
for  when  the  big  push  came  in  Tunisia, 
he  received  the  Silver  Star  and  his  ma- 
jority in  his  infantry  battalion — the  first 
to  land  in  Sicily.  Major  Grant  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1939, 
where  he  had  been  a star  hockey  player, 
played  third  base  on  the  Army  nine,  and 
was  a member  of  the  soccer  team.  . . . 

Major  Clarence  Levin,  ’23,  “plans  and 
operations  officer”  for  his  battalion,  was 
killed  in  Tunisia  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  31,  1943,  when  the  jeep  in  which 


he  was  riding  blew  up  upon  hitting  a 
German  land  mine.  The  day  before  his 
death,  he  had  been  advanced  from  the 
rank  of  captain.  . . . 

A former  Boston  Latin  School  track 
star  was  personally  decorated  by  Gen- 
eral “Jimmy”  Doolittle  for  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  a paratrooper  attack  on 
Tunis.  Major  John  T.  Thompson,  ’35, 
had  made  no  mention  of  the  award  in 
his  letters,  but  it  was  revealed  on  the 
arrival  in  Boston  of  a photograph  in 
which  the  awarding  of  the  decoration  is 
shown.  He  has  been  overseas  for  two 
years.  . . . 

Lt.  John  J.  Gately,  ’41,  a Marine 
Corps  officer,  received  the  Silver  Star 
medal  for  heroism  in  the  Solomons.  His 
citation  reads,  in  part:  “Through  severe 
fire  by  numerous  snipers  which  wounded 
him  three  times,  Lt.  Gately  led  his  pla- 
toon into  a position  on  the  enemy’s  left 
flank.  He  continued  to  lead  his  platoon 
and  place  his  machine  guns  in  spite  of 
his  wounds,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the 
enemy  snipers.”  Lt.  Gately  has  been 
credited  with  killing  the  first  Jap  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Solomons.  . . . 

Second  Lt.  Philip  E.  Conroy,  '40,  re- 
cently had  a nearly  tragic  experience, 
when  during  gunnery  practice  at  El  Toro, 
Marine  air  station  near  Los  Angeles,  his 
plane  crashed  into  a sleeve  target  at 
8,000  feet.  He  bailed  out,  sustaining  a 
broken  arm  as  he  fell  into  the  sea,  buoy- 
ed up  by  his  life  jacket.  Rescued  short- 
ly afterwards  by  a plane  sent  out  from 
the  air  base,  he  was  back  at  his  base 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes  after  the  mis- 
hap. . . . 

The  captain  of  the  Latin  School  base- 
ball team  of  1938  has  been  reported 
killed  in  action  in  the  Asiatic  area.  Lt. 
John  F.  Sullivan,  ’38,  was  a member  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  . . 
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Evidently  the  experience  gained  by 
Captain  Everett  J.  Burlando,  38,  while 
on  the  Latin  School  Rifle  Team  has  not 
been  lost.  On  duty  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  the  Carribbean  area,  he  re- 
ceived the  Soldier’s  Medal  for  Heroism 
as  a result  of  the  capture  and  arrest  of 
two  men  in  a shooting  fray  in  which  a 
local  police  officer  was  wounded.  . . . 

One  of  the  youngest  officers  of  his 
rank  in  the  service  is  Captain  John  J. 
Daunt,  ’35,  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  He 
is  24  years  old  and  a combat  pilot  at 
present  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
manding officer  at  the  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, air  base.  . . . Other  youthful  of- 
ficers are  Melvin  D.  Kutzer,  ’32,  who 
at  27  is  a major  under  General  Mac- 
Art  hur  in  Australia,  and  25-year  old 
Major  Bernard  Kalman,  '35,  who  is  in 
a Bomber  Group  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
in  England. 

* * * 

A Latin  School  graduate  was  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  a recent  success  story  of 
the  type  occurring  more  often  in  fiction 
than  in  real-life.  Twenty-five-year-old 
Leonard  Bernstein  was  graduated  in 
1935,  after  having  earned  the  Classical, 
Modern,  and  Special  Reading  prizes.  A 
short  time  ago  he  mounted  the  podium 
in  Carnegie  Hall  to  conduct  the  famous 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
place  of  the  guest  conductor  Bruno  Wal- 
ter, who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill. 
By  conducting  the  orchestra  through  the 
difficult  numbers  of  the  program,  he 
brought  the  enthusiastically  applauding 
audience  to  its  feet.  At  a very  early  age 
he  began  taking  music  lessons,  was  in 
the  B.L.S.  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
after  four  years  at  Harvard,  although 
offered  a good  commercial  job,  contin- 
ued studying  music.  Soon  he  became 
Artur  Rodzinski’s  assistant,  a position 
which  entailed  much  hard  and  impor- 
tant work,  such  as  passing  judgment  on 
works  submitted  to  the  great  conductor. 


Proof  of  his  versatility  is  that  one  sym- 
phony and  six  “hot”  songs  of  his  com- 
position are  soon  to  be  released  by  his 
publishers. 

* * * 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lawrence  E.  Bun- 
ker was  assigned  to  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  General  Staff  of  Mac- 
Art  hur’s  Far  Eastern  Command.  In  his 
stay  at  Latin  School,  he  was  awarded 
three  modern  prizes.  His  brother,  Lieut. 
Col.  Raymond  T.  Bunker,  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  First  Corps  Feld  Artillery, 
is  also  in  Australia.  Both  were  gradu- 
ated in  1920,  and,  according  to  the  year- 
book, both  had  “conduct  above  criti- 
cism during  the  previous  four  years.” 

“Sticking  out  one’s  neck”  usually 
causes  trouble  for  someone.  When  Cap- 
tain John  F.  Casey,  Jr.,  '34,  did  it  on 
Guadalcanal,  the  result  was  disastrous 
for  the  Japs.  When  Jap  mortar-shells 
began  falling  among  front-line  troops, 
Captain  Casey  crawled  to  a position 
ahead  of  the  advancing  men,  and  in  full 
sight  of  enemy  snipers  and  machine  gun- 
ners, stood  up  and  directed  American 
artillery  fire  which  soon  ended  the  re- 
sistance. Later,  when  Japanese  forces 
began  breaking  through  our  lines,  he 
returned  to  the  hill  and  again  directed 
the  fire  effectively.  For  these  actions 
he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star.  Captain 
Casey  is  a member  of  the  well-known 
football  family  at  B.L.S. 


READ  & WHITE 

DRESS  CLOTHES  TO  RENT 
Ladies’  and  Men’s 

Naval  Officers 
Uniforms 
For  Sale 

1 1 1 Summer  Street  Boston 
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Ensign  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  who  play- 
ed on  the  1935  football  and  hockey  teams, 
was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  U.S.S. 
Beatty,  which  was  sunk  after  an  en- 
gagement with  a German  submarine  in 
November. 

Major  Frederick  R.  Sullivan,  ’23,  ex- 
sheriff of  Suffolk  County,  writes  that  he 
meets  almost  as  many  Bostonians  in  the 
South  Pacific,  where  he  is  on  duty  with 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  as  he  did  on 
Tremont  street. 

Major  Walter  N.  Gulefsky,  class  of 
1932,  was  in  command  of  the  Marines 
who,  after  occupying  half  of  a small 
island  south  of  Kolombangara  with  only 
slight  resistance,  discovered  that  they 
had  frightened  the  Japs  into  evacuating 
quietly  as  they  did  on  Kiska. 

Theodore  H.  White,  who  was  gradu- 
ated in  1932  and  is  still  remembered  by 
some  masters  as  a fine  student,  was  a 
leader  of  the  recent  "Life  Magazine” 
expedition  to  Sinkiang  Province  of 


China.  This  was  the  first  photographic 
mission  ever  to  do  a thorough  story  on 
this  province,  which  is  three  times  the 
size  of  Texas.  Centuries  of  conquest 
left  many  varied  types  of  ruins  to  be 
examined  by  this  B.L.S.  graduate,  who 
is  described  by  “Life”  as  “small  and 
brilliant.”  Pictures  and  story  about  this 
province,  where  China,  Russia,  and  In- 
dia meet,  may  be  found  in  the  Decem- 
ber 6 and  13  copies  of  “Life.” 

The  latest  tabulation  of  Alumni  in 
the  armed  services  shows  that  our  pre- 
decessors have  been  assigned  the  follow- 
ing ranks:  In  the  Army,  1G1  privates, 
42  privates-first-class,  33  corporals,  42 
sergeants,  36  aviation  cadets.  2 warrant 
officers,  182  lieutenants,  62  captains,  32 
majors,  12  lieutenant-colonels,  6 colonels; 
and  1 brigadier-general;  in  the  Navy,  51 
seamen,  14  petty-officers,  11  midship- 
men, 23  cadets,  73  ensigns,  64  lieuten- 
ants, 11  lieutenant-commanders,  2 com- 
manders, 1 captain,  and  1 rear-admiral. 


AUTUMN  RAIN 

The  rain  is  warm  and  sticky, 

The  clouds  are  gray  and  low. 

The  road  is  muddy  and  slippery, 
The  wind  has  ceased  to  blow. 

The  shining  leaves  hang  still. 

The  drops  of  water  fall; 

The  rotting  leaves  beneath  my  feet 
Of  death  they  seem  to  call. 

The  black  crow  circles  nervously, 
His  wings,  they  beat  and  wave. 

As  if  the  air  has  become  so  thick 
Against  it  he  must  slave. 

There  is  no  life  in  rain  like  this, 
Like  that  which  falls  in  spring. 

This  is  but  gloom  and  sorrow 
That  covers  everything. 


Alexander  Tra verso 


EVER  WALK  THROUGH  THE  EVER  EAT  JUST  CMY  AT  A 
LUNCHROOM  AT  1250  P.MT  ' T«I  At lj HAVE  THIS  HWEN 


III  EVER  HHTENIO  W 


EVER  REDUCE  THE  EVER  WT  FOR  A LUNCH  CHECK.OT 

"CANW-Ur  WVT  THE  OTHER, CARE  M THEY'tt  CLOSED? 
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THE  LONG-AWAITED  RETURN 


In  the  main  room  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Officers’  Club  in  London,  the  clam- 
orous conversations  continued;  the  eyes 
of  four  men  turned  slowly,  as  if  drawn 
by  a magnet  to  the  tall  man  who  entered 
dejectedly  and  sat  down  near  the  win- 
dow. He  stared  fixedly  into  the  murky 
London  fog.  For  an  entire  hour,  he 
gazed  pensively  and  steadfastly.  Once 
he  sighed  deeply.  Then  he  arose  and 
walked  slowly  out. 

The  four  men  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  had  been  watching  him  atten- 
tively; none  had  spoken.  Three  of  them 
had  a look  of  bewilderment,  while  the 
fourth,  George,  seemed  to  know  the  an- 
swer to  their  unuttered  questions. 

“George,  what  in  Heaven’s  name  is 
wrong  with  Pierre?”  one  asked.  “Why, 
just  three  months  ago  he  was  the  gayest 
person  here — always  happy  and  joking; 
and  now  he’s  changed  so  completely. 
He’s  so  morose  and  sullen,  he  seems  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  everything.  I 
don’t  think  I have  ever  seen  a person 
change  so  completely.  George,  you  were 
with  Pierre  these  past  three  months. 
What  happened?”  George  wrinkled  his 
forehead  and  said,  “Well,  you’ll  pester 
me  until  I tell  you.  so  I might  as  well. 

Pierre  and  I had  been  sent  to  the 
mountains  in  southern  France  to  deliver 
important  information  to  guerrilla  lead- 
ers. Pierre  received  permission  to  visit 
his  home  and  invited  me  to  go  with  him. 
It  is  here  that  the  story  begins. 

It  was  early  morning.  The  sun  had 
not  yet  risen.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
river  the  terrain  was  covered  with  almost 
impenetrable  forests.  The  tall  pines  and 
firs  rose  high  into  the  air.  It  was  restful 
walking  through  stretches  of  green 
meadows.  In  the  air  was  that  invigor- 
ating odor  that  rises  from  grassy  fields 


in  early  morning.  Here  we  could  forget 
that  there  was  a war. 

As  we  walked,  we  joked  and  talked. 
Pierre  was  happy;  and  who  wouldn’t  be? 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  not 
seen  home,  for  he  had  been  evacuated 
from  Dunkirk  and  taken  to  England; 
and  now  he  was  on  his  way  home! 

“Georges,”  he  said  to  me,  “tu  es  mon 
cher  ami,  et  . . . quelquefois  mon  ami 
cher.”  (I  laughed  at  that  ancient  pun, 
not  because  it  was  funny,  but  because 
both  of  us  were  in  such  a happy  frame 
of  mind.) 

Pierre  continued  speaking.  “George, 
I haven’t  told  you  much  about  my  home, 
have  I?  Well,  closely  hemmed  in  by 
high  hills  overgrown  with  forest,  is  a 
bright  and  fertile  little  valley  with  green 
meadows,  cottage  gardens,  and  fields 
bordering  the  flashing  river.  It  is  a 
small,  peaceful  village.  The  houses 
stand  row  on  row,  and  the  sun  shines 
down  upon  their  thatched  roofs.  You 
see  that  hill  over  there?  Well,  when  we 
get  to  the  top  of  it,  we’ll  be  able  to  look 
down  upon  the  town.  You’ll  love  it — 
just  as  I do.  Nothing  will  ever  change 
it.  Thank  God  that  it’s  situated  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  Nazis  will 
never  bother  to  come  into  this  wild  coun- 
try. And  George,  wait  until  you  meet 
my  mother  and  . . . Marie.  They’re  my 
heart  and  sold.  Mother  and  Marie.  We 
were  to  be  married,  Marie  and  I;  but 
the  war  came  so  quickly  . . . there  is  no 
one  in  the  entire  world  like  Marie.” 

Pierre’s  eyes  sparkled;  his  face  was 
aglow.  1 1 is  heart  began  to  pound  faster 
and  faster  as  we  neared  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Just  a little  more,  and  we  should 
be  able  to  look  down  on  the  village. 

“George,  I bet  I beat  you  to  the 
vil  - - He  suddenly  stopped  short. 
His  eyes  no  longer  sparkled  with  hap- 
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piness;  they  flashed  with  horror.  Slowly 
he  moved  forward,  his  fists  clenched,  un- 
able to  believe  the  sight  that  confronted 
him.  Surely  it  couldn’t  be;  it  was  a 
dream.  Things  like  that  don’t  happen — 
the  village  a heap  of  ruins;  the  once 
green  meadows  nothing  but  black 
patches. 

Pierre  walked  aimlessly  down  the 
main  street.  Through  the  charred  walls 
of  buildings  that  had  meant  so  much  to 
him.  On  and  on  he  walked  like  a man 
stunned  by  a blow;  his  fists  still  clenched 
tightly;  tears  in  his  grey  eyes.  If  only 
he  didn’t  feel  all  that  agony  and  pain 
inside  him.  If  only  he  could  break  down 
and  give  vent  to  his  grief;  if  only  he 
could  yell  or  scream  or  curse — but  he 
didn’t.  His  face  showed  the  torment  he 
was  suffering.  I shall  never,  as  long  as 


I live,  forget  the  expression  on  his  face. 

I followed,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do.  I wished  that  I might  mitigate  his 
pain;  but  how? 

In  the  entire  village  only  one  thing 
remained  that  was  not  destroyed — a sign 
in  front  of  what  was  the  City  Hall.  It 
read:  “This  village  has  been  totally 
destroyed,  and  all  its  inhabitants  have 
been  executed  for  aiding  and  abetting 
the  French  guerrillas,  enemies  of  the 

Third  Reich.” 

* * * 

That’s  the  story.  Pierre  and  I have 
returned  to  England,  but  he  has  re- 
mained in  the  same  dazed  condition.  I 
think  he’ll  get  over  it,  for  tonight  he 
left  for  France.  He’s  going  hunting 
there,  if  you  see  what  I mean! 

William  Rosen,  44 


DRAFTED 


I didn’t  want  to  go;  they  made  me. 
Sure  I have  spirit;  sure  I’m  patriotic; 
but  let  the  other  fellow  go — not  me. 
When  volunteers  weren't  enough,  they 
had  to  draft  us.  The  ambitious  thought 
that  they  would  become  captains  or 
lieutenants;  but  I had  always  been  peace- 
ful and  had  minded  my  own  business. 
Why  did  they  want  me — of  all  people? 

Where  was  all  the  glory  one  reads 
about  in  papers  and  sees  in  movies?  No 
family  came  down  to  the  station  to  see 
me  off.  No  girl  kissed  me  goodbye  and 
said  she’d  wait  for  me.  I didn't  receive 
any  presents  or  delicious  cakes  and 
cookies.  I went  the  hard  way. 

The  fact  that  one  of  my  arteries 
doesn't  function  well  didn’t  help  me,  for 
I wasn’t  called  for  any  physical.  (I  had 
it  all  figured  out  to  plead  insanity.)  I 
did  have  some  kind  of  intelligence  test, 
though.  I had  to  report  to  a small  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  a large  building. 
Upon  entering  the  room,  I found  every- 
thing in  confusion.  Papers  were  scat- 


tered all  over  a large  desk  in  the  front 
of  the  room.  Various  boxes  marked 
with  numbers  and  letters  adorned  the 
walls.  Near  the  radiators,  against  the 
windows,  were  rows  and  rows  of  files. 

Sitting  at  the  desk,  busily  looking 
through  the  mass  of  papers  for  one  sheet 
which  he  couldn’t  find,  was  a middle- 
aged  man  with  a small  black  mustache. 
When  he  became  aware  of  my  presence, 
he  asked  my  name.  Immediately  he 
thumbed  through  some  records,  until  he 
found  mine.  Looking  me  up  and  down, 
he  muttered  under  his  breath  a few 
words  about  my  being  too  tall  for  paper 
duty,  wrote  a few  lines  on  a card  marked 
Form  K-2996B,  presented  it  to  me, 
shook  my  hand,  and  told  me  it  was  my 
pass  for  the  next  three  weeks. 

That’s  how  it  all  happened,  and  now 
in  just  a few  more  days,  1 11  be  able  to 
say  to  the  fellows  sitting  behind  me, 
“Tough  luck,  Jones,  old  boy,  you’ve  been 
drafted  for  lunchroom  duty.” 

A.  L.  Goldsmith,  ’45 
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WHY  NOT  GO  TO 
A HOCKEY  GAME  INSTEAD? 


I'll  never  go  to  that  theatre  again; 
never.  Did  the  urge  to  go  to  the  movies 
ever  creep  up  on  you?  If  it  does,  shake 
it  off;  never  succumb  to  it.  I went;  and 
wait  till  you  hear  what  happened. 

I braved  the  cold  air  one  night  when 
I went  to  the  local  movie.  What  a mis- 
take that  was!  The  usher  led  me  to  my 
seat  just  a few  minutes  before  the  pic- 
ture began.  I quickly  removed  my  coat, 
placed  it  on  the  empty  chair  beside  me. 
and  settled  down  comfortably  as  the 
opening  chords  of  music  filled  the  hall. 
Then  my  trouble  started. 

A glaring  light  suddenly  shone  in  my 
eyes  as  someone  stepped  heavily  on  my 
toe.  An  apology  followed,  after  which 
some  fellow  sat  down  on  the  empty  seat 
beside  me.  I managed  to  grab  my  coat 
from  the  seat  just  before  he  sat  on  it. 
After  this  interception  I returned  my 
attention  to  the  thrilling  drama  on  the 
screen.  Then  it  happened  again.  The 
newcomer  who  decided  to  remove  his 
hat  and  coat,  unconsciously  flung  the 
sleeve  across  my  face.  Cries  of  "Down 
in  front!”  soon  seated  him.  and  once 
again  I settled  down  to  watch  the  pic- 
ture. 

Just  at  the  most  exciting  moment,  my 


friend  decided  he  wanted  some  candy, 
and  with  an  "Excuse  me,  please”  stepped 
on  my  other  toe,  tripped  over  my  foot, 
and  walked  up  the  aisle.  I began  to 
have  hope  that  he'd  forget  where  he 
was  sitting,  but  sure  enough,  when 
somebody  blocked  my  view  of  the  screen 
and  stepped  on  both  my  feet,  I knew 
that  it  was  he.  This  time  he  had  a large 
bag  of  peanuts  in  his  lap,  and  as  he 
broke  the  shells,  he  threw  them  impar- 
tially in  any  direction.  First  one  hit 
me  in  the  eye;  then  the  next,  my  nose. 
As  I turned  my  back  on  him,  my  feet 
made  crunching,  crackling  noises. 

Suddenly,  he  jumped  up,  flung  out  his 
arm,  giving  me  a sharp  rap  on  the  nose, 
and  beckoned  to  somebody  he  called 
"Joe.”  That  was  enough  for  me.  T 
grabbed  my  coat,  sending  shells  flying 
in  every  direction.  The  usher  then  ap- 
peared and  seized  me  gently  but  firmly 
by  the  arm,  and  said  that  I should  have 
to  leave,  for  I was  annoying  everyone. 

Now  that  you  know  my  story,  I sug- 
gest the  next  time  you  go  to  the  movies, 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a choice  seat  be- 
tween two  people  at  least  eighty  years 
old. 

A.  L.  Goldsmith,  ’45 


LUNCHROOM  DAZE 


On  my  first  day  at  Latin  School  sev- 
eral Seniors  generously  offered  to  direct 
me  to  the  Assembly  Hall.  As  their  di- 
rections were  confusing,  I became  be- 
wildered when  they  told  me  to  go  down- 
stairs. In  the  basement  I wandered 
about  looking  for  the  Hall.  Soon  I came 
to  a large  “clearing.”  I entered  cau- 
tiously and  noticed  that  it  was  vacant. 
Conforming  to  the  instructions  upon  the 
bulletin  board,  which  read  “Upon  enter- 
ing the  hall,  seat  yourself  and  be  silent,” 
I sat  down  and  waited.  I little  realized 


that  this — yes,  this  was  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Latin  School  Cafeteria. 

After  I had  become  a full-fledged  B.  L. 
S.  student,  I frequented  the  lunch  room. 
The  spirit  of  independence  displayed  by 
the  students  amazed  me.  In  junior  high 
school  no  talking  was  allowed  and  a 
severe  penalty  was  imposed  upon  any 
one  who  violated  this  rule.  In  a short 
ten  minutes  we  were  expected  to  march 
down  to  the  lunchroom,  buy  our  lunch, 
eat  it,  march  up  to  our  rooms,  and  get 
ready  for  the  next  period. 
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My  feeling  of  independence  was  short- 
lived, when  during  a typical  rowdy  day 
in  the  lunchroom,  a dark-haired  man 
with  a black  mustache,  suddenly  jumped 
onto  a table  and,  after  a lengthy  speech, 
uttered  those  immortal  words,  which  are 
now  engraved  in  the  minds  of  every 
Latin  School  boy:  “Today,  the  lunch- 
room; tomorrow,  the  world!”  I knew 
then  my  lunch-room  “Four  Freedoms” 
were  gone:  Yes,  I never  again  would 
have  “Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedom  from 
Fear,  Freedom  from  Subjection  to  Table 
Captains,  and  Freedom  from  Being 
Chosen  Lunchroom  Marshal.”  We  all 
know,  don’t  we!  The  rest  came  very 
quickly  after  that:  table  permits,  lunch 
room  passes,  exact  change,  return  of 
bottles,  etc.,  etc. 

My  first  contact  with  the  new  regime 
came  during  my  Class  III  days.  I was 
notified  by  the  captain-in-charge-of-my- 
table  that  there  was  to  be  an  inspection. 
Immediately  I took  out  my  parapher- 


nalia. and  stood  at  attention.  The 
Grand  High  Vizier  informed  me  that  my 
papers  were  not  in  order — and  that  I 
was  to  report  to  the  Caliph,  the  Gener- 
alissimo himself.  I bowed  low,  as  I en- 
tered his  chambers.  He  read  the  charge, 
expatiated  on  my  misdemeanor  and  pass- 
ed sentence:  not  one,  not  two,  but  five 
marks!  I begged  for  mercy,  but  I was 
threatened  with  punishment  even  more 
severe.  From  that  day  on,  I entered  the 
lunch-room  no  more. 

I entered  Class  II.  I was  happy.  Let 
others  eat  in  the  lunch-room,  not  I!  Yes, 
you  guessed  it.  It  happened  to  me,  too. 
One  day  I was  happily  munching  my 
lunch,  when  my  home-room  master  gave 
me  a small  rectangular  card  of  orange 
hue.  The  card  read  “Early  Lunch  Pass; 
Lunchroom  Marshal.”  I protested  in 
vain.  A motto  of  the  lunch-room  staff 
is  C’est  la  guerre  [English  translation, 
Why  did  it  have  to  happen  to  me?] 

Herbert  Glazer,  ’45 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A GALLERY  GOD 


It  is  five  in  the  afternoon  of  a typical 
New  England  winter’s  day.  We  find  the 
hero  of  our  little  tale,  “Joe”,  sitting  quiet- 
ly in  the  parlor  surrounded  with  books. 
On  his  left  is  a cherished  copy  of  Virgil’s 
“Aeneid”;  on  his  right  a volume  with  a 
dubious  title — “The  Enjoyment  of  Lit- 
erature.” Miscellaneous  manuscripts 
dealing  with  history,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics are  piled  high  on  his  none-too- 
sturdy  lap.  “Joe”,  however,  is  engrossed 
in  reading  the  sports  section  of  the  even- 
ing paper.  We  may  surmise,  and  rightly, 
that  “Joe”  is  a student  of  the  renowned 
Boston  Latin  School. 

Suddenly  his  educated  eye  comes 
across  an  item  which  changes  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  room,  and  even  that 
of  the  whole  neighborhood,  from  peace- 
fulness and  tranquillity  to  turbulence 
and  utter  confusion.  He  bounds  from 


the  chair  with  astounding  agility  and 
upsets  two  ashtrays.  Racing  into  the 
kitchen,  he  utters  a sentence,  which  will 
no  doubt  go  down  in  history:  “Hey, 
Ma,  what’s  cookin’!”  When  the  answer 
is  “Nothing  whatsoever,”  “Joe”  goes  in- 
to a tailspin,  because  the  Bruins  are 
playing  the  Maple  Leafs  and  he  must 
therefore  leave  at  once.  A less  experi- 
enced woman  than  Mother  would  ask 
“Why  would  anyone  in  his  right  mind, 
leave  at  5:. SO  for  a game  that  begins  at 
8:30?”  But  she  realizes  that  her  once 
sane  son  is  now  an  unpredictable  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  known  as  “the 
gallery  gods.”  So,  with  a sigh,  she  quick- 
ly prepares  something  for  him  to  devour 
even  more  quickly. 

The  trip  to  the  “Garden”  is  a dull 
one,  and  at  the  North  Station  he  speed- 
ily descends  and  ascends  the  innumer- 
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able  .stairs  which  lead  into  the  “Garden.” 
On  passing  through  the  last  tunstile, 
he  espies  five  or  six  ticket-windows,  near 
which  are  numerous  aristocratic  capital- 
ists who  seem  ready  to  purchase  tickets 
scaled  from  $1.10  to  $2.65.  Utterly  ig- 
noring these  members  of  the  upper  crust, 
“Joe”  passes  through  the  lobby  and 
tramps  down  the  ramp  to  the  street. 

As  he  emerges,  he  hears  the  omni- 
present George  yell,  as  always,  “Peanuts, 
peanuts!  Gettya  hot  roasta  peanuts 
here!” 

“Joe”  plunges  with  reckless  abandon 
into  the  inky  blackness.  Keeping  close 
to  the  wall,  he  feels  his  way  silently 
down  the  mysterious  alley  until  he  comes 
to  a dim  light.  He  trudges  up  a flight 
of  creaking  stairs  until  he  comes  to  the 
ticket  booth.  He  plants  his  fifty-five 
cents  firmly  on  a counter,  receives  a 
bright  red  ducat,  hands  this  to  a shabby 
ticket-taker,  and  passes  through. 

A most  thrilling  contest  follows  as  an 
average  human  surmounts  the  obstacles 
in  climbing  up  to  the  Second  Balcony 
of  the  Boston  Garden.  This  supreme 
test  requires  endurance,  a strong  heart, 
and  the  will  to  survive.  Fifteen  min- 
utes later  the  mere  shell  of  a lad,  hag- 
gard and  worn,  appears  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  last  flight  of  stairs.  Yes,  “Joe” 
has  survived!  Weary,  but  undaunted, 
and  with  new  hope,  he  looks  at  his  stub 
and  with  great  satisfaction  and  pride 
discovers  that  he  is  to  sit  in  Section 
125.  Row  C. 

Why  this  sudden  fit  of  self-congratu- 
lation? The  reason  for  his  exultation  is 
obvious  to  any  gallery  god.  Sec.  125 
is  the  home  of  “Fio  the  Scalper,  King 
of  the  Gallery.”  Fio  is  a short,  dark, 
and  rather  dirty  individual  who  rules 
the  entire  balcony,  and  Section  125  in 
particular,  with  almost  the  same  degree 
of  rock-like  firmness  and  authority  as 


that  with  which  a certain  master  presides 
over  the  lunchroom  of  a certain  school. 
For  Fio  is  one  of  the  few  chosen  spec- 
tators who  have  the  good  fortune  of 
sitting  in  the  first  two  rows — which,  I 
may  add.  is  a very  advantageous  posi- 
tion. indeed. 

“Joe”  has  now  made  his  way  with 
great  effort  to  his  seat  and  is  resting 
easily,  because  he  realizes  that,  once  the 
game  starts,  he  will  have  little  chance 
to  relax  if  he  wishes  to  see  anything  of 
what  is  going  on.  The  time  is  approxi- 
mately 6:45  P.M.,  so  that  “Joe”  has  a 
long  wait  before  game  time. 

Soon  the  crowd  begins  to  pour  in. 
Elsie,  the  organist,  who  resembles  the 
more  renowned  Elsie  of  Borden’s  Milk 
fame,  enters  at  8:00  P.M.  to  entertain 
with  a few  selections.  The  game  is 
scheduled  for  8.80  P.M.  and  the  players 
put  in  an  appearance  promptly  at  8:42 
P.M.  The  noble  officials,  led  by  “Skin- 
head" Lamport,  follow  the  participants 
onto  the  ice  soon  after.  While  most  of 
the  crowd  settle  back  to  see  an  exciting 
game,  “Joe”  and  his  constituents,  who 
are  not  members  of  Fio’s  clique,  stand 
up  in  unison. 

The  contest  itself  is  of  little  importance 
or  interest:  but  the  “Balcony  Boys,”  keen 
students  of  the  fine  art  of  hockey,  cheer 
the  players  on,  and  mouth  sweet  phrases 
like  “Put  ’im  on  the  boards  and  crush 
’im,  Jack!”,  “Slug  'im  wid  da  stick,  Bep!”, 
or  “Skate  over  ’im,  boys,  and  cut  his 
filthy  throat!!” 

The  game  over,  “Joe”  and  a thousand 
other  gallery  gods  worm  their  way  down 
hundreds  of  steps,  through  the  smoky 
areaways,  and  out  into  the  clear  brisk- 
ness of  the  winter  night.  And  so  to 
bed  . . . until  the  next  one!  Hockey  is 
a great  sport,  don’t  you  think? 

Joseph  F.  Desmond,  ’44 
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LATIN  SEXTET  CHILLS  MEMORIAL 

The  Purple  and  White  puck-pushers  tricky  pass  from  Hunter,  that  complete- 


auspiciously  opened  their  1944  season 
by  grinding  a hard-fighting  Memorial 
sextet  into  submission  to  the  tune  of 
six  goals  to  two. 

The  contest  had  gone  but  a minute 
when  the  Latin  rooters  were  stunned  to 
find  their  favorites  behind  1-0.  It  was 
Simmons  of  Memorial  who  had  poked 
the  puck  home  for  the  score.  Lou  Tes- 
sier  of  football  renown  initiated  the 
Latin  scoring  by  slamming  home  a goal 
midway  in  the  period.  B.  L.  S.  forged 
ahead  2-1  when  Douglass  scored  on  a 
beautiful  pass  from  Dick  Villa.  After 
Sullivan  of  “Mama  Memorial”  had  once 
again  knotted  the  count.  Tessier's  sec- 
ond goal  put  Latin  out  in  front  3-2.  The 
period  ended  soon  after. 

In  the  second  period,  the  boys  from 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  completely  domin- 
ated the  play;  and  although  they  scored 
only  one  goal,  the  puck  was  continually 
kept  on  the  Memorial  side  of  the  rink. 
It  was  Hunter  who  scored  the  only 
goal  of  the  period,  assisted  by  a well- 
placed  pass  from  the  stick  of  Hamilton. 
The  Memorial  goalie  had  his  hands  full 
trying  to  prevent  the  Purple  from  scor- 
ing and  was  successful  in  doing  that  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period. 

Rodman  opened  the  third  period  by 
scoring  on  a pass  from  McHugh.  Short- 
ly thereafter  the  prettiest  goal  of  the 
game  was  scored  by  Hamilton  on  a 


lv  baffled  the  Memorial  defense.  With 
but  a few  minutes  left  to  play,  “Shanty” 
Hogan  was  robbed  of  a goal  by  a re- 
markable save  by  the  Memorial  goalie. 

Track  Prospects 

As  we  scan  the  1944  track  horizon, 
we  see  a galaxy  of  stars.  In  Class  A-B. 
Latin  is  at  full  strength,  with  eight 
lettermen  returning  and  several  bright 
new  prospects. 

In  the  hurdles  we  have  Donovan  and 
Braithwaite,  both  stellar  performers.  In 
the  dashes  we  find  those  flashes  Cog- 
liano,  Kolovson.  and  Collins,  who  also 
performs  in  the  broad  jump.  In  the 
longer  distances  B.L.S.  is  blessed  with 
several  outstanding  cinder-pounders: 
Carl  Parsons,  "Bill”  Gallagher,  “Jim" 
McNulty,  “Jake”  Gettleman.  Lauren 
Young,  “Dick”  Teehan,  Austin  O’Malley, 
and  “Jack”  White,  who  are  sure  to  reap 
many  points  before  the  season  ends. 
The  Purple  is  strong  on  the  field  events 
too,  with  O'Connor.  Braithwaite,  Collins 
and  Parsons  leading  the  field. 

In  the  Classes  C and  D Latin  has 
three  outstanding  lettermen:  “Matt 
Branche,  holder  of  several  city  records; 
Warren  Colson,  sprinter  extraordinary; 
and  Saul  Bronstein  of  football  fame.  Our 
illustrious  track  manager  is  "Dearest 
John”  Regan,  a former  star. 
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THE  RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER'S  RAVING  REPORTER 


Dec.  1:  Well,  here  is  a new  month,  a 
new  column,  and  another  headache 
for  that  man  in  Room  235.  Strangely 
enough,  the  month  started  with  a 
special  notice  from  the  O.M.D.  (Of- 
fice of  Milk  Distribution). 

Dec.  2:  The  Register  circulation  staff 
(synonymous  for  money  fiends)  met 
to  complete  plans  for  the  greatest 
drive  ever  attempted  into  the  pockets 
of  B.L.S.  students.  (P.S.:  Another 
message  from  the  O.  M.  D.  was  re- 
ceived today.) 

Dec.  3:  The  track  and  the  hockey  can- 
didates were  called  together  to  start 
practice  for  another  season  of  victor- 
ies. . . . Milk  Note:  the  case  of  Elsie 
the  cow  vs.  B.L.S.  Students,  as  of 
Nov.  24,  has  been  finally  settled.  We 
get  our  money  back. 

Dec.  (i:  A test  was  given  in  Room  31!): 
the  master  saw  so  many  blank  faces 
that  he  gave  the  pupils  thirty  seconds 
to  do  anything  they  wanted.  As  a 
result,  the  class  passed.  The  O.M.D. 
threatened  to  institute  a new  system 
to  supersede  all  past  systems. 

Dec.  7:  There  is  quite  a rush  among 
the  officers  of  Class  I to  get  clean  and 


complete  uniforms.  They  are  begging, 
borrowing,  or  by  other  means  procur- 
ing beautiful,  shiny  buttons  and  im- 
maculate jackets.  We  wonder  why  a 
mere  Town  Meeting  broadcast  should 
cause  such  violent  activity. 

Dec.  8:  A history  teacher,  after  com- 
puting one  of  his  pupil’s  marks, 
noticed  that  history  repeated  itself, 
but  not  in  blue  ink. 

Dec.  f):  Assembly  of  Classes  I.  II.  and 
III.  The  Generalissimo  discussed  the 
new  system  instituted  by  the  O.M.D. 
and  then  let  Class  II  and  III  go  back 
to  their  lessons.  Class  I heard  Mr. 
Dunn  gradually  extract  money  from 
each  member  of  the  class.  Congratu- 
lations to  Kevin  MacGovern  and  to 
his  close  seconds  Shnlman,  Sullivan, 
and  Collier  for  their  excellent  per- 
formance on  the  “Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air.” 

Dec.  10:  At  a combined  meeting  of  the 
circulation  and  advertising  staff  of  the 
Register.  Mr.  Liss  delivered  a very 
eloquent  speech  on  the  advantages  of 
getting  blood  out  of  a stone  or  silk 
from  a sow’s  ear. 

Dec.  13:  Mr.  Thompson  asked  for  a 
definition  of  nothingness.  A bright 
student:  “My  chemistry  marks.” 

Dec.  14:  Mr.  Wenners  reminded  the  few 
Seniors  not  working  in  the  P.O.  that 
every  Class  I-er  must  subscribe  to  the 
Register. 

Dec.  15:  Ye  R.R.R.  attended  school  and 
chatted  gayly  with  the  other  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  still  in 
school  for  six  solid  periods. 

Dec.  16:  I interrupted  six  study  periods 
just  long  enough  to  eat  a substantial 
lunch. 

Dec.  17:  The  O.M.D.  announced  its  new 
system  in  Communique  No.  6758A.  It 
has  by  means  of  several  secret  pro- 
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cesses  made  it  possible  for  B.L.S.  stu- 
dents to  purchase  milk.  Of  course, 
there  are  a few  gremlin  details  such  as 
standing  in  line  for  milk  checks  and 
for  empty  bottle  checks. 

Dec.  20:  The  Register  decided  to 
straighten  out  its  accounts  so  a boy 
was  sent  around  to  get  new  class  lists. 
In  some  rooms  he  got  them;  in  others, 
he  was  very  warily  invited  to  go  jump 
into  a convenient  lake. 

Dec.  22:  Ye  R.R.R.  left  for  the  post- 
office  today;  therefore,  he  doesn’t 
know  what  happened  at  B.L.S. 

Dec.  23- Jan.  3:  For  Class  I there  was 
the  usual  hard  work.  For  the  other 
classes  there  was  the  usual  sleeping. 
Z-z-z-z-z-z  . . . 


Jan.  3:  The  Debating  Club  has  an- 
nounced its  first  meeting.  The  Head- 
master has  let  it  be  known  that  only 
clubs  which  provide  important  train- 
ing are  being  allowed  to  operate  this 
year.  All  members  are  required  to 
have  satisfactory  grades. 

Jan.  4:  The  Register  circulation  staff 
met  again  today.  New  members  were 
admitted.  Qualifications  necessary:  a 
heavy  bludgeon  and  a persuasive 
tongue. 

Jan.  5:  Declamation  competition  pro- 
duced seventeen  eloquent  orators  who 
will  assail  our  ears  with  stentorian 
voices  and  dazzle  our  eyes  with  wild 
gestures  on  Friday,  the  fourteenth. 


LATIN  PERSONALITIES 


Because  of  the  late  closing  of  school 
and  circumstances  arising  from  the  war, 
many  of  the  clubs  have  been  discon- 
tinued until  further  notice.  Only  two 
have  started  this  year. 

The  Debating  Club  held  its  first 
meeting  on  January  4,  1944;  and  its 
faculty  adviser,  Dr.  John  Collins,  stated 
that  we  shall  have  an  active  debating 
season. 

* * * 

The  Dramatic  Club  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Sir.  Russo,  Dr.  Marnell,  and 
Dr.  Callanan,  will  form  soon  to  prepare 
for  the  school  play,  to  be  produced  in 
May. 

* * * 

Not  long  ago,  we  lost  our  esteemed 
Sir.  Ralph  Quinn  of  Room  211.  who  be- 
came head  of  the  history  department 
at  English  High  School.  In  return  we 
acquired  from  our  rival  Mr.  Harold 
Goorvich,  who  will  hold  forth  in  Sir. 
Quinn's  place. 

* * * 

We  are  all  glad  to  welcome  the  return 
of  Sir.  Albert  J.  Van  Steenbergen  to 


Room  311,  after  a long  absence  from 
the  school. 

* * * 

The  recently  elected  officers  of  Class 
I are  President,  William  Gallagher, 
Room  303;  Vice-President,  Richard 
Villa,  Room  219;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kevin  MacGovern,  Room  219. 

The  members  of  the  Class  Committee 
include  Peter  Francis  Garvin,  Room 

210,  Chairman;  William  Edward  Dacey, 

Room  210;  Timothy  Joseph  Donovan, 
Room  302;  Austin  Francis  Lyne,  Room 
302;  Alexander  Traverso,  Room  303. 

* * * 

James  Joseph  Sullivan  of  Room  219, 
who  has  been  chosen  to  represent  Bos- 
ton Public  Latin  School  in  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Oratorical  Contests — spon- 
sored annually  by  the  American  Legion 
— will  compete  with  other  winners  in  the 
high  school  contest.  It  will  be  held  on 
February  23,  1944  at  the  Oliver  Ames 
Post  on  Brookline  Avenue.  We  all  wish 
him  the  best  of  good  luck  and  hope  he 
brings  home  the  laurels. 
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More  honors  came  recently  to  Latin 
School  through  the  endeavors  of  three 
Seniors.  In  the  recent  History  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Ilearst  Newspapers. 
Boston  Latin  School  boys  placed  first. 


fourth,  and  seventh.  First,  William  M. 
Margold  of  Room  334:  Fourth.  Daniel 
I.  Zwick  of  Room  334:  Seventh.  Walter 
S.  Rothschild  of  Room  £11. 

Brexdax  J.  MacGovekx 


VICTORY  194? 


The  war  is  over,  the  peace  is  won; 

The  lads  return — each  mother's  son 
To  the  home  he’d  left,  so  long  ago. 

For  the  desert  heat  or  the  land  of  snow. 

Journey  we  hence  to  the  neighborhood  inn. 
Where  ’round  the  bar  there’s  much  chagrin; 

A middle-aged  chap  does  all  the  talk: — 

The  rest  come  close  to  hear  him  squawk. 

“Now  the  war’s  over;  I’m  glad  of  that.—’’ 

(He  stroked  the  stool  whereon  he  sat.) 

“We’ve  had  enough  of  dimout  now.” 

(With  greasy  hand  he  wiped  his  brow.) 

“We  couldn't  get  butter:  we  couldn't  get  meat. — 
Though  some.  I'll  admit,  had  plenty  to  eat. 

After  taxes — we  had  nothing  to  show. 

And  how  we’ve  stood  it — I'll  never  know!” 

He  eyed  a stranger,  gaunt  and  pale. 

Who  silently  heard  his  woeful  tale. 

“Oh.  come  on,  stranger,  you'll  agree 
Those  times  were  bad  for  you  and  me. 

Surely  you’re  thinking  of  some  lament. 

For  something’s  wrong,  that’s  evident.” 

The  stranger  stirred,  then  stood  erect. 

He  slowly  drawled.  “I  recollect 
We  boys  had  trouble.  We  were  sad: 

And  when  the  war  ended,  we  were  glad. 

But.  all  in  all.  we’d  never  complain. 

And  if  you’ll  listen.  I’ll  explain: 

You  see.  I was  where  the  war  began — 

No  time  for  talk — back  at  Bataan. 


II AROI.D  W.  Seifer,  44 
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living  in  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  or  Mattapan,  Franklin  Park  - Blue 
Hill  Avenue  area, 


If  interested  in  a retail  clerk’s  job  which 

. . . Will  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  STUDIES 

. . . Will  LAST  DURING  YOUR  ENTIRE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSE 

TELEPHONE  TAL.  7490,  SUNDAY’S  CANDIES 


DICTIONARIES 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 
BIOGRAPHIES 
HISTORIES 
STANDARD  SETS 

NOVELS 

We  Handle  a Complete  Line  of  New 
and  Used  Books  of  All  Publishers 

DeWOLFE&FISKECO. 

THE  ARCHWAY  BOOKSTORE 


2 PARK  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  LAF.  5084 

BOOKSELLERS  SINCE  1856 


BOSTON  LINOTYPE  PRINT 

INC. 

• 

Printing  of  All  Kinds  at 
Loivest  Prices 

• 

270  CONGRESS  ST. 

One  door  from  Atlantic  Ave. 
Block  from  South  Station 

Telephones 

HANcock  4703,  4704,  4705 


Please  mention  the  Register 


the  UNDER- oRftDS  or  ^ 

\rmcL  Our  many  years  0j  clothes  . • • 

lancL  , _ jj  tor  their  special  tin  given 

us  a place  in  their  ^ ^ents  ,ust  as 

- geared  to  the  times. 


— s — "l\ — FAMOUS 


UNDER-0EAD 


SHOP 


:-%?K  E N N E D Y ’ S 


Northeastern  University 

BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Offers  day  and  evening  college  courses  for  men  and  women. 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

ENGINEERING 

BUSINESS 

LAW 

Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental  and  Pre-Legal  Programs 

Cooperative  and  Full-time  Plans  Available. 
Appropriate  degrees  conferred. 

Earn  While  You  Learn. 

FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a catalog  of  the 

□ College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ College  of  Engineering 

□ College  of  Business  Administration 

□ School  of  Law 

□ Evening  School  of  Business 

Name  

Address  

H-17B  (Street)  (Gty  or  Town)  (P.  O.  Numerals)  (State) 


□ Evening — College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ Day  Pre-Medical  Program 

□ Day  Pre-Dental  Program 

□ Day  and  Evening  Pre-Legal  Programs 


Please  mention  the  Register 


Warren  K.  Vantine 
Studios 

OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR 
CLASS  OF  1943 

0,0 

160  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Pleas e mention  the  Register 


